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Governor Black. 





E devote much of the space of this issue of Goop Gov- 
ERNMENT to the situation in New York. The assault on 
the merit system in that State, led by Governor Frank S. Black, 
has been temporarily successful. It has been carried by brute 
force. Another election will probably give the people full op- 
portunity to win back the lost ground, but in the meanwhile 
no detail of the Governor’s wretched work should be permit- 
ted to pass from the public mind. The history of what has 
been done deserves to be remembered, in fact, by every friend 
of good government in the United States. 

Until his nomination in September last, the people of New 
York knew very little of Governor Black. He was selected 
by the gentleman in whose hands the selection lay, probably 
with particular reference to those qualities that have lately 
been revealed ; but publicly little was known at the time either 
for or against him. He was swept into the Governorship on 
the overwhelming tide that carried New York for the Repub- 
lican National ticket. He had not been in office a week be- 
fore it was discovered that a careless system of nomination 
and election had placed in the chair of Jay and Clinton, of 
Marcy and Dix, a man sadly near in measure the ward poli- 
ticians of Troy; a spoilsman who would stop at nothing in 
using the unusual opportunity offered to ply his trade. 

In his message to the Legislature, transmitted six days after 
his inauguration—probably the most nearly illiterate state pa- 
per ever penned by an American executive—Governor Black 








announced his intention to attack the system of merit ap- 
pointment secured by the people, as they had supposed, 
in their Constitution. He introduced the subject by de- 
claring that “ Civil Service (sic) has been much discussed, 
generally exaggerated, and has provided capital to many who 
would otherwise be bankrupt.” Following this vague state- 
ment, Mr. Black observed that in his judgment, “ Civil Ser- 
vice would work better with less starch,” and that, as “ Expe- 
rience, character, tact, and even muscle may be of more im- 
portance in some cases than the fraction of 1 per cent. in an 
examination in geography,” the character of the tests should 
be changed and the appointing officers permitted to select 
from the full number of those who are passed, without regard 
to relative grading. The Governor had not as yet discovered 
that the examinations, though the reverse of what he supposed 
them to be, might even if defective be changed at his order, 
or that the method of selection he advocated would not be 
competitive and therefore not constitutional. When these 
things were pointed out to him later he affected to be im- 
pressed. It is more likely that he found it difficult to conceal 
his impatience with people who insisted on treating his talk 
about “ improving” the system as though he really meant it, 
and who would not see that what he was frankly after was its 
destruction. There is no doubt, however, that the suggestions 
he received were useful to him in devising the particular plan 
of destruction at which he was at work. 

The manner in which that plan was finally put forth is 


characteristic of the man. For three months after his recom- 
mendations were sent to the Legislature no bill appeared to 
carry them into effect. During all of this period the Governor 
sought to give the impression that no bill wox/d appear, and 
that having discovered that he already possessed as full power 
as could be given him, within constitutional limitations, to 
change the system wherever he might find it needed change, 
he hardly believed new legislation necessary. Then, within a 
few days of the close of the session, he sent to each House for 
introduction a bill so thoroughly destructive of the merit sys- 
tem, and so plainly in defiance of the Constitution, that every 
decent citizen of the State stood aghast. Many of the friends 
of the reform had, through the tactics followed, been thrown 
quite off their guard; it was too late at least for organized 
opposition. 

The provisions of the bill are now widely known. In 
effect, all candidates in competitive examinations after receiv- 
ing a rating from the Civil Service Boards, not greater than 50, 
nor less than a fixed minimum, were to be sent to the appoint- 
ing officers for a second examination, to be conducted by the 
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officer or by persons designated by him, the result of which 
should determine the candidate’s final standing and chance of 
appointment. The Governor, moreover, was to decide 
whether in the case of all positions in the state service 
examination of amy sort was “practicable” or necessary. 
No elaboration is required to show the effect of this scheme in 
operation. 

When the bill appeared the reputable press of the State, 
without exception, indignantly condemned it. At two legisla- 
tive hearings that were hurriedly arranged, protests were 
submitted by representatives of public interests of every 
description, and in the Legislature itself there developed an 
opposition that for a time seemed likely to prevail. Heedless 
of the public outcry, or of the warnings of the leaders of his 
party in each House, the Governor insisted that the bill should 
be passed. Nine-tenths of the legislation of the session was 
at that time either in his hands or about to be sent to him. It 
was soon whispered about that the bills of those legislators 
who opposed his pet scheme would fare badly. Even so, when 
a Republican caucus was called at the Governor’s direction, 
the spoils bill was made a party measure by a majority of but 
one vote. Four Republicans in each House bolted the 
caucus, but the bill was passed by fairly large majorities. 

On the 6th of May a hearing was held in the Executive 


Chamber, at which the friends of the reform made a final , 


effort to save the system, presenting arguments that the 
Governor did not attempt then to answer, and that were, in 
fact unanswerable. On the 15th day of May the Governor 
signed the bill and at the same time made public a “ Memor- 
andum” purporting to set forth his reasons for doing so. 
This proved to be, in the main, an attack on the citizens who 
had opposed his scheme. It has been described as the most 
disgraceful paper ever penned by a Governor of New York. 
Apart from its vulgar, personal abuse it contained nothing 
more serious than a repetition of the absurd “college 
graduate” fiction, the old assertion that department officers 
know best what kind of men they want for their work— 
coupled with a slurring allusion to those officers who have 
declared their preference for the competitive selection— 
and the contention that larger “discretion” must be allowed 
such officers if the public work is to be done well. That part 
of the “memorandum” not already answered in the speech of 
Mr. Schurz, is answered by the document itself. The chief 
plea after all is for the “discretion” that the new law seeks to 
give; and what the Governor means by “discretion” may 
best be understood by an examination of his own acts. His 
most conspicuous appointments have been to the two offices 
of Superintendent of Insurance and Superintendent of Public 
Works. For the one he selected Lou Payn,—a professional 
lobbyist,—who, according to the public declaration of an emi- 
nent member of his own party, has been “a stench in the 
nostrils of the decent members of the community for years 
past.” In the other he placed George W. Aldridge, who during 
his previous term as Superintendent, had made use of the 
“discretion” already permitted him by the rules, to appoint to 
unclassified positions some of the most disreputable characters 
in the canal counties, and whose manipulation of the patron- 
age for political purposes proved a continuous source of 
scandal. The Governor can have no reason to complain if 
the sort of “discretion” he has exercised himself is accepted 
as the sort he seeks to give to department heads. It is the 
system of Aldridge that he would apply to the entire State 
service. 

At one point in his “memorandum” the Governor dis- 
ingenuously describes his scheme as “ this Lexow bill,” and 
at another refers to it as a “ Republican” measure, imperti- 
nently adding that “ Whatever the Republican party believes 
in it has the courage to admit,” 
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The bill is a Republican measure only in the sense that 
the Governor who framed it and the legislators who were 
weak enough to be bullied by him into passing it, are in name 
Republican. The party will accept responsibility for the 
scheme only by placing Black again in nomination, or by 
failing to repeal the bill when the Executive office has been 
rid of him. The first effort to restore the constitutional sys- 
tem will be made in the Courts. If there should be a failure 
there the remedy must be through the elections. 

Meanwhile, except in the large cities where through the 
action of the department officers the Governor’s work has 
already been nullified, there will be little of the merit system 
in operation in New York State. A great reform, established 
through years of effort, has been set back by the act of a 
man whose “little brief authority” has given him oppor- 
tunity to break past the Constitution he had sworn to 
support and whose performances have received a popular 
condemnation that should speedily end his public career. 


The Record of the Month. 





The Federal 5 le enemies of the merit system in Congress 
Service. have adopted a new plan of attack. The 
various bills designed to limit the operation of the civil service 
law introduced during the early days of the session are not 
likely to be advanced until the Committee of Investigation 
appointed by the Senate has made its report and recommenda- 
tions. This is, however, a slow method and it is now sought 
to withdraw a few classes at least from the operation of the 
rules by means of amendments to the appropriation bills. On 
the zoth of May an Amendment to the General Deficiency bill 
was introduced in the Senate by Mr. Gallinger, providing that 
“mechanics and laborers of every class, employed by the 
Government, shall hereafter be excluded from the classified 
executive civil service.” Similiar amendments have been 
introduced by Senator Quay providing for the withdrawal 
from the classification of the officers and employees of the 
Internal Revenue Service, and of a large number of important 
positions in the Indian Service. Senator Spooner has another 
amendment aimed at the Internal Revenue Service, and 
Senator Pritchard has one exempting the force of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. These schemes will have considerable 
support in the Senate, but it is by no means certain that the 
House conferees on the bill will favorthem. There is, besides 
the probability that even if the Appropriation Bills were passed 
with riders of this sort attached, the President would veto them 
in pursuance of his pledge that, so far as may be prevented by 
executive action, there will be no backward steps. He would 
know that the repassage of the measures without the obiec- 
tionable amendments would be but a matter of a few days. 

The most serious of these riders is that introduced by Mr. 
Gallinger. It would withdraw from classification probably 
fifteen thousand skilled mechanics employed by the Gov- 
ernment, while the old abuses in connection with the appoint- 
ment of “laborers” without examination to perform clerical 
duty would again be permitted to flourish. 

The only other legislative measure materially affecting the 
civil service that has appeared during the month is a bill 
coming from Representative Young of Philadelphia, providing 
that any executive officer shall have authority to appoint 
honorably discharged Union soldiers, sailors and marines who 
served not less than ninety days during the late war, to any 
position that may become vacant in their respective depart- 
ments, without reference to the provisions of the civil service 
rules. This goes further than any veteran bill that has yet 
been considered. If passed it would probably operate to 
exclude from some of the departments all persons who are not 
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veterans, for the number of those seeking appointment under 
the provisions of the act would undoubtedly far exceed the 
number of vacancies that under normal conditions would 
exist. 

THE REINSTATEMENT OF VETERANS. 


President McKinley, since his inauguration, has received 
several deputations of veterans who have urged that advantage 
be taken of the reinstatement clauses of the rules to restore to 
the service as many veteran ex-employees as can be provided 
with places. He has practically promised that such a policy 
will be followed. 

The changes of veterans under the last administration were 
by no means as numerous as has been currently reported. 
The reports from the Departments submitted to Congress in 
response to Mr. Grosvenor’s resolution, show that during 
the four years ended March 3, last, there were 513 veterans 
removed from hoth the classified and unclassified branches in 
the Departments at Washington, and that 244 resigned. During 
the same period 256 veterans were appointed and 119 were 
reappointed under the reinstatement clauses, making a total of 
375 appointments and leaving a net difference on the rolls at 
the end of the period of only 382. 

The figures showing changes of status within the service 
even more striking, 372 veterans having been reduced in rank, 
while 329 were promoted ; a net difference of 43. A very large 
proportion of those separated from the service, however, are 
now seeking to be put back and the rooms of Secretaries Alger, 
Bliss and Gage, who have the largest opportunities to carry out 
the President’s plan, are crowded daily with veterans seeking 
either their old places or new ones. Secretary Gage has 
dismissed 30 employees of the Philadelphia Mint, in order to 
permit reinstatements. In the Interior Department Secretary 
Bliss is said to be preparing to drop a large number of Pension 
Examiners whose terms expire on the 3oth of June, in order 
to permit similar reinstatements. In this respect the new 
policy is working a great deal of hardship, for the men who are 
selected to make way for the veterans, in the majority of cases, 
are not those who have taken veterans’ places when originally 
appointed, and not infrequently capable and promising clerks 
have been obliged to go. And this is not the only unfortunate 
effect. The policy is daily giving the President and the heads 
of departments serious embarrassment, for it has been dis- 
covered that all of the applicants for reappointment who come 
within the favored class cannot be provided for without 

serious injury to the efficiency of the service. The number 
of applications has surpassed all expectations. They have 
come not only from veterans dismissed under the previous 
administration, but from those who have left the service at 
various times for twenty years past. Many of those who 
were excellent employees when formerly in the service are 
now incapacitated by reason of age or ill health. The Civil 
Service Commission has taken the matter up, and it is not 
unlikely that some protest may be made against the plan on 
the ground that it involves a serious violation of the spirit of 
the law. 
THE CLAMOR FOR BACKWARD STEPS, 


It is still declared by Members of Congress and others who 
are in frequent consultation with the President, that important 
exceptions from the classification and modifications of the 
rules will soon be made. These gentlemen even go so far as 
to announce a programme of changes that the newspapers have 
printed in the following form : 


(1) The amendment of the rules to permit the reinstatement without 
examination of persons separated from the service at any time within 
the past four years. 

(2) The exception from examination of all chiefs of Divisions, 
superintendents and foremen, and all officials whose duties are of an 
executive or ‘‘ confidential” character. 
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(3) The withdrawal from the classification of the Government Print- 
ing Office. 


(4) The promulgation of a general order rescinding all extensions of 
the classified service made since the 3rd of March, 1893. 


As the fourth proposition would really cover the second 
and third, it may be assumed that it is announced as an alter- 
native, and that the extent of the changes—which would not 
of course go beyond the rescission of the general order—will de- 
pend on the degree to which the President is willing to yield 
to persuasion. 

It is quite improbable that any of the important excep- 
tions from classification enumerated will be permitted, the 
reports to the contrary notwithstanding. There is more dan- 
ger in the proposition for the broadening of the rules relating 
to reinstatements. The evils that would be introduced with 
such a plan would be incalculable. The changes made 
for partisan reasons during the first years of the late demo- 
cratic administration were condemned unequivocally by the 
advocates of civil service reform, just as they had condemned 
similar changes under the previous administration, and under 
the administration preceding that. Extensions of the classi- 
fied service have been welcomed and applauded, by which- 
ever administration made, for the reason that they prevented 
for the future just such acts of injustice or breaches of trust. 
The present rules permit the reinstatement of all persons separ- 
ated from the service without fault or delinquency of their own, 
within one year thereafter, As has been noted, they also per- 
mit the reinstatement of veterans without limitation of time. 
If all persons who it is claimed were discharged improperly at 
any time under the last administration should now be rein- 
stated, those discharged under the administration before that 
ought to be reinstated also, and the same rule should be ap- 
plied hereafter, so that there would be discharges and rein- 
statements under the next administration and under the next 
—each President thus remedying the supposed acts of injustice 
of his predecessor. 


It is evident that there will be no stability in a civil service 
permitting arbitrary removals for the purpose of filling positions 
in this manner. The public service should not be considered 
as a means of adjusting personal claims, but solely as an in- 
strumentality for the honest and efficient transaction of the 
public business. Every incompetent employee may, under the 
present rules, be dismissed forthwith, but his place is to be filled 
either by the promotion of some one already in the service, or 
as a result of an open competitive examination. It is because 
the appointing officers cannot select the men to take the va- 
cant places, that discharges under the present system will not 
be made in large numbers. The moment, however, that any 
large classes are made eligible to reappointment without ex- 
amination, the evils now noticed in connection with the reap- 
pointment of veterans will be multiplied,’and discharges of per- 
sons who are worthy and competent will be bound to follow in 
great numbers It is plain that the establishment of any such 
system as this would be in direct violation of the spirit of the 
civil service act, and a serious impairment of the competitive 
system. 


The New York State 
Service. 


On the 15th of May, Governor 
Black signed the bill prepared under 
his direction late in the legislative ses- 
sion, the design of which is to circumvent the constitutional 
provisions respecting the civil service. The Governor acted in 
the face of protests from the representatives of every public 
and commercial interest in the State, from the great news- 
papers almost without exception, from the heads of most of the 
departments that are to be affected, and from many hundreds 
of prominent citizens of both parties. He not only disregarded 
these*protests, but in signing the bill filed a “memorandum” 
which, while purporting to be an argument in favor of his 
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action, proved in reality to be an attack on the men who had 
opposed the bill. The language employed in this paper is not 
only intemperate, but vulgar and abusive. The Governor has 
aroused the indignation of the State, and if he were a candi- 
date for re-election to-morrow it is not unlikely that the ma- 
jority against him would be greater than that by which he was 
carried into office in November last. The memorandum, to- 
gether with part of the address of Mr. Schurz, to which it was 
intended to be a reply, is printed in another column. 


THE EFFECT OF THE NEW LAW. 


The Governor’s bill becomes Chapter 428 of the Laws of 
1897. Although it is provided that it shall take effect imme- 
diately, it cannot be placed in actual operation until rules have 
been devised to give it force. Such rules are to be framed by 
the State Civil Service Commission, as early as practicable, and 
will go into effect when formally approved and promulgated 
by the Governor. In each city, rules are to be framed by the 
Municipal Commission and approved before going into effect 
by the State Board. The requirements of the new law that are 
to be conformed to are briefly as follows: 

The control of the competitive examinations for “ merit and 
fitness,” prescribed by the Constitution for all classified posi- 
tions, is to be divided between the Commission and the depart- 
ment in which the appointment is made. The “merit” of the 
candidate is to be determined by the Civil Service Board, and 
the “ fitness” by the person or persons holding the power of 
appointment, or “ by some person or Board designated by the 
person holding such power of appointment.” The merit ex- 
amination is to be substantially the old examination for “merit 
and fitness,” and no rating higher than 50 per cent. is to be 
given to any person. All those who pass higher than 35 per 
cent. are to be sent on for examination by the appointing 


officer, who may also give a rating not higher than 50 per 


cent. The sum of the two ratings will fix the place of the 
candidate upon the eligible list from which appointments are to 
be made, and the first person on the list is to be selected for 
each vacancy, instead of permitting the selection of one from 
three as previously. The “ merit” examination presumably is 
to be in writing, and a matter of record. ‘The “ fitness” ex- 
amination is designed to represent the officer’s “ personal esti- 
mate” of the candidate, and may or may not be conducted in a 
manner permitting a record. 


As a matter of fact, the appointing officers or boards will 
have practically the entire merit list to select from, in their 
discretion, simply by fixing the “fitness” rating at any figure they 
please. The result will be that wherever the new plan is 
carried out in the manner that the bill intends, the number of 
candidates appearing for competitive examinations will gradu- 
ally lessen as it becomes apparent that only those who are 
desired for appointment will be rated sufficiently high in the 
fitness examination to give them a fair chance, and—as the 
natural sequence—the destruction of honest competition and 
the establishment of the old system with the worst of its 
evils. The merit examination will serve to weed out the abso- 
lutely unfit, but it will be in fact nothing more than the old non- 
competitive examination, which according to the report of the 
Republican Investigating Committee of the State Senate, sub- 
mitted in 1894, was “(a mere formal device for legally ratify- 
ing the choice of the appointing officer.” 


A suit will, of course, be brought to test the constitution- 
ality of the new scheme on the ground that the open competi- 
tive system intended by the framers of the Constitution is not 
provided for, and that, although the system is described in the 
language of the act as competitive, it is in fact non-competi- 
tive and ineffectual. Such a suit will probably be brought on 
behalf of the Civil Service Reform Association of the State as 
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soon as an appointment is made that represents the full opera- 
tion of the new scheme. 


SOME IMPORTANT GROUND SAVED. 


In New York City and Brooklyn the department officers 
have hit upon a plan that will render the Governor's bill 
practically inoperative in their case, until some legal decision 
can be secured. The bill contains a sentence the possibilities 
of which had evidently escaped the Governor’s attention. It 
provides that the examination for fitness may be conducted 
either by the appointing officer, ““or by some person or board 
designated by him.” On the 17th of May, two days after the 
bill was signed, Corporation Counsel Scott, of New York City, 
sent a letter to the local Civil Service Board calling attention 
to this provision, and designating the members of the Commis- 
sion, by name, to act for the Law Department in determining 
the “fitness” as well as the “merit” of all applicants. The 
Commission immediately accepted the responsibility. On the 
same day, Street Cleaning Commissioner Waring addressed a 
letter to the Commission asking them to act for him in 
the same manner. 


The example of these two department officers was speedily 
accepted by others. On the 24th of May a meeting of the 
heads of the city departments of Brooklyn was held at the 
office of Mayor Wurster, and a resolution adopted, in which 
all concurred, designating the Municipal Commission of that 
city to conduct all fitness examination for them. Those 
signing the resolution included the Mayor, Corporation 
Counsel, City Works Commissioner, Police Commissioner, 
Fire Commissioner, Park Commissioner, Health Commis- 
sioner, Tax Collector, Buildings Commissioner, president 
of the Board of Assessors, and Registrar of Arrears. ‘The only 
departments not represented in the conference were those 
having elective heads—the Departments of Finance and Audit, 
the Treasurer’s Office, and the Common Council. The only 
reservation in the resolution was that the Commissioners ot 
Police and Fire should retain the right to conduct the exami- 
nation for fitness for promotion only in their respective depart- 
ments. Theretofore they had conducted the entire examination 
for promotion, so that this change is a gain for the Civil Service 
Commission. In response to a letter from President Orr ot 
the Commission, expressing his appreciation of the action ot 
the administration, Mayor Wurster wrote: “We were glad to 
take early opportunity to show our confidence in the Civil 
Service Commission of Brooklyn, as we believe it is just as 
competent to conduct examinations for fitness as for merit. 
We trust you will convey to your fellow Commissioners the 
esteem in which their work is held.” 


Following the action of the Brooklyn departments, the 
the principal departments of the city of Buffalo, including the 
Police and Fire Boards, designated the local Commission of 
that city to act for them. Others of the New York City de- 
partments then proceeded to follow the example of Mr. Scott 
and Col. Waring, until the list of those who had surrendered 
their new powers to the Commission included very nearly every 
important department in the city, except those of Public Works 
and Parks. All of this is particularly interesting in view of the 
suggestion in the Governor’s memorandum that “ Every head 
of a department not so cowed by the perennial reproach of 
the civil service Pharisee that he is afraid to tell the whole 
truth, will declare that he could select better help for his own 
office than an examining Board can select for him.” 

The sum of the matter is that in the larger cities the Gov- 
ernor’s bill, virtually, will be a nullity, even if it is held to be 
constitutional, and that its bad effects will be confined to the 
service of the State, which Mr. Black can control with more 
satisfaction to himself, and where any officer proposing that 
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the State Board be designated to conduct his examinations 
for fitness would undoubtedly be frowned on. 


THE FINAL CHAPTER IN THE CHITTENDEN CASE, 


The Court of Appeals, on the 8th inst., denied the motion 
for a re-argument of the celebrated Chittenden case, made by 
Mr. Edward M. Shepard of counsel for the plaintiffs. Mr. 
Shepard, in asking for a re-argument, contended that in decid- 
ing that the action of the Mayor in assigning a given posi- 
tion to an excepted schedule, implied the judgment of the 
Mayor that for such a position competitive examination was 
not practicable, the Court had either overlooked or misappre- 
hended certain important testimony bearing on this point. 
Affidavits were submitted showing that Mayor Low, during 
whose term, in 1883, several of the positions in dispute had 
been placed in the excepted schedule, had not so classified 
them because of his judgment that competition was not prac- 
ticable, but because the system was at that time new anda 
certain number of exceptions were deemed necessary to its 
smooth working. It was expected that as experience showed 
it to be not only practicable, but for the best interests of the 
service, that changes should be made, those positions would 
gradually be brought within the competitive schedule. To 
this contention the Court did not agree, retaining its view 
that the elements of the original classification under the 
Act of 1883 were held in view by the members of the Con- 
stitutional Convention when they adopted the civil service 
section. 

It was believed that in view of the unusal amount of pub- 
lic criticism of the decision in this case, the Court would 
take the opportunity in passing on the motion for a re-argu- 
ment at least to modify what they had previously said, or 
to point out what in their judgment seemed to be a proper 
legal remedy to be taken to prevent abuse of the discretion- 
ary power by the Governor or by any Mayor. In the opin- 
ion handed down there is, however, nothing that bears on 
either of these points. 


This marks the conclusion of the Chittenden case, and it 
is plain that so long as the Court of Appeals is constituted 
as it is at present, the honest enforcement of the constitutional 
provision must depend on the good-will and disposition of ex- 
ecutive officers. 


A bill that has just failed of passage in 
the Massachusetts Legislature provided 
for the exemption from the operation of the civil service rules 
of all messengers employed in the State and municipal depart- 
ments, at salaries of $400 or over. This calls to mind a 
situation with reference to the employment of messengers that 
illustrates strikingly the cost of the spoils system. Up to 
November, 1896, the position of messenger was the only 
one of any consequence excepted from the general classification, 
Between 1878 and 1885, when the civil service law went 
into effect, there were four messengers appointed; in 1887 
three were appointed; in 1888, two; and in 1889, two more. 
Just about this time it became evident to the politicians 
about the Boston City Hall that whatever new appointments 
they secured for their friends would have to be to the mes- 
senger service, as pretty much everything else had been made 
competitive. The result was that there was quite a messenger 
boom in 1891, when the number of appointments increased to 
ten.. In 1892 there were five more; in 1893, four; in 1894, 
seven; in 1895, sixteen. In 1896, following the installation 
of Mayor Quincy, it was discovered that fifty-four new mes- 
sengers would be needed, bringing the total on the rolls from 
the trifling few in 1885, to 113. The number of messengers 
required for each Department became astonishing. The 
Auditor was allowed 3, the Building Commissioner 6, the City 
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Clerk 5, the City Messenger 4, the Police Department 5, the 
Department of Public Institutions 6, the School Committee 
5, the Water Board 11, and the Board of Streets 42. The 
salaries paid these employees ranged from $600 up to $1,500, 
the aggregate being $92,226 annually. On November 11, 
the messengers were added to the classification, the order 
going into effect on Feb. 15, last. Notwithstanding the 
attempt of the Legislature to restore the old basis the 
Civil Service Commission is still to control their appointment, 
but the fact that this arrangement did not come earlier will 
continue to cost the taxpayers of Boston perhaps $50,000 a 
year. 


The State Civil Service Bill, one of the 
measures comprehended by the Quay 
“reform” programme, after considerable doctoring in the 
House of Representatives, was sent back on the 19th of May 
to the Judiciary General Committee for further amendment. 
A “Reform Committee” has been appointed by State Chair- 
man Elkin, to prepare amendments that will meet the objec- 
tions that have been raised to the measure, and when these 
gentlemen have finished it is likely that there will be little in 
the bill by which its friends will be able to identify it. 


Pennsylvania. 


The Civil Service Reform Association of 
Maryland held its annual meeting at the Hotel 
Rennert, Baltimore, on the 8th inst. The most important 
feature of the meeting was the acceptance of the report of the 
Executive Committee, outlining a plan for participation in 
the campaign to be carried on in furtherance of the adoption 
of the constitutional amendment to be submitted to the people 
in November. 

For some time past the Committee had been in doubt as to 
whether or no it would be politic to commit the Association to 
the support of the amendment, it having been discovered that 
the language of the section as it came from the Legislature 
was not that in which it was supposed to have been passed, 
and that there was some doubt whether the Courts would hold 
that in its existing form the provision really applied to State 
officers. 

President John Wirt Randall, in his annual address, called 
attention to the fact that in January last Governor Lowndes, 
referring to the civil service amendment, had declared that as 
this isa Republican party measure, the Administration will favor 
it, and that the Republican State Convention will doubtless 
endorse it. Mr. Randall added, that as the bill -passed the 
Legislature with the aid of Democratic votes, and as both par- 
ties have frequently endorsed the reform in their national plat- 
forms, it is hoped that there will be no division on political 
lines, for and against, but that it may be adopted without or- 
ganized opposition from either side. 


Maryland. 


IMinois. A suit has been brought on behalf of the Citi- 

"zens Association of Chicago, to test the legality of 
the recent exceptions from the operation of the civil service 
rules made by Mayor Carter Harrison, in pursuance of the 
recommendations of his Corporation Counsel, Mr. Thorn- 
ton. 
Meanwhile the members of the City Council are insisting 
on still further exceptions. It is understood that Mr. Thorn- 
ton favors the passage of an ordinance exempting police cap- 
tains from the operation of the law, and that such an ordinance 
will be introduced in the Council at an early date. 

A few days ago Councilman Coughlin introduced a resolu- 
tion, with numerous whereases, declaring that the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission is a subordinate branch of the Chicago 
Council, and that it must therefore report its operations regu- 
larly to the Council. The law contemplates no such report. 
The resolution could be adopted only under a suspension of 
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the rules, for which a two-thirds vote was necessary. The 
vote stood 36 to 29, and the resolution was therefore lost ; but 
it will undoubtedly come up again. To connect the Civil 
Service Commission in any way with the Council would, in 
the opinion of the friends of the movement in Chicago, inter- 
fere seriously with its opportunities for satisfactory work. 


The suit brought by the City Civil Ser- 
vice Commission of New Orleans against 
the Board of Fire Commissioners, contesting the appointment 
of the secretary without examination, and involving the 
question of the constitutionality of the civil service section 
of the new charter, has just been determined in the 
Commission’s favor. The decision was given by Judge 
Rightor, in the Civil District Court. It serves to settle finally 
the question of the jurisdiction of the Commission and the 
scope of the rules. The Commission will now proceed with 
the preparation of eligible lists, wherever necessary, for offi- 
ces coming within the classification, and it is believed that 
in the future their work will proceed with little embarrassment. 
The classification is a sweeping one, excepting only heads of 
departments, their deputies and a few high professional officers. 


New Orleans. 


HE idea that the civil service laws restrict the power of re- 
moval ordinarily vested in officers having the power to ap- 
point is more prevalent than one would imagine. It is an un- 
usual thing, however, to find it expounded in a journal devoted 
to “ politics, economics and science.” Such a journal is Gun- 
ton's Magazine of New York, the May number of which con- 
tains this remarkable paragraph : 


All power of the Civil Service Board or the Courts to keep such per- 
sons in office (meaning persons appointed after examination) should be 
abolished. The power of removal should be with the responsible head 
of the departments. No business can be successfully carried on where 
the subordinates can hold their places in spite of the responsible head. 
In short, the Civil Service Commission should pass upon the fitness of 
all persons to be appointed. The responsible head of the department 
only should pass upon the cause of their removal. 


Neither the United States Civil Service Commission nor 
the Municipal Commission in New York—taking these two 
as the most apt instances—has the power to keep any employee 
in office. The right to remove, vested in department officers, 
is not affected by any provision of the civil service laws or 
rules, except that there can be no discrimination against the 
employee based on his politics or religion. The New York 
City Regulations go so far as to declare in terms (Reg. 55) 
that the power of removal is not impaired by anything they 
contain. 

When these facts were communicated to the editor of Gun- 
ton’s Magazine, with the request that he correct the false im- 
pression the publication of his editorial might have given, he 
declined to do so. 


NE of the Washington correspondents relates an incident 
of rather an unusual nature. Commisssioner of Pensions 
Butterworth promoted a woman in his office who, the corre- 
spondent says, surprised him. On receiving the notice of her 
advancement she said: ‘‘ Mr. Commissioner, there is 2 woman 
who sits beside me who merits this more than I do. She isa 
splendid clerk, and supports her sick sister and child. Her 
necessities are greater than mine. I want to ask a favor of 
you.” The Commissioner thought another promotion was 
about to be requested, and prepared to refuse it as gently as 
possible, while the petitioner continued: “I want to ask if you 
will not let this other woman have my promotion and the in- 
creased salary until she is in better circumstances: then we 
may change again.” The request was granted. 
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The Senate Investigation. 


THE COMMITTEE LOOKS INTO THE OPERATION OF THE RULES IN THE 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE,—OTHER INTERESTING TESTIMONY. 


t tae investigation into the operation of the Civil Service 
Law by the sub-committee of the Senate Committee on 
Civil Service and Retrenchment, of which Mr. Pritchard of 
North Carolina is chairman, is becoming more interesting. 
The early sessions were taken up largely with the testimony of 
persons who had been dismissed from the service or reduced 
in rank, and by others who had grievances to air that had not 
the slightest connection with the actual operation of the law. 
At the session of May 15, Senator Lodge joined the 
Committee. The first witness of importance examined was 
F. W. Palmer, who recently was appointed to his old position 
of Public Printer to succeed Mr. Benedict. Mr. Palmer had 
written the Committee a few days previously to the effect that 
the civil service rules as applied in the Government Printing 
Office were an embarrassment to the work, and advising that 
they be either repealed or materially modified. He had been 
called to testify more specifically on these points. In response 
to Senator Lodge’s questioning, Mr. Palmer declared in the 
first place that if the matter were left to his discretion he would 
do away with the application of the rules to the Government 
Printing Office, and restore the system previously existing. 
When pressed for his reasons for this view he admitted that he 
had not been in office long enough to examine into the actual 
operation of the rules, and that his ideas were necessarily some- 
what theoretical. The force of the office, which was appointed 
mainly under the system he preferred, he understood to be a 
reasonably good one. He asked the Committee to bear in 
mind, however, the fact that those employees who were 
appointed before the civil service rules were applied, were in 
most cases unknown to him, having been appointed by his pre- 
decessor. He appreciated that if the force contained any men 
who were unfit they might be weeded out, in his discretion, 
without interference by the Civil Service Commission. The 
difference lay wholly in the manner of appointment. As an 
actual fact he had found that the most efficient men he had 
left in office in 1894 had been dismissed by his successor. 
This he admitted was one of the unfortunate features of the 
system he preferred. The causes for dismissals of the sort he 
criticised he did not doubt were political. 

The line of examination on this point continued as follows: 

SENATOR LopGE: They were turned out presumably because their 
places were wanted by Democrats. Now, your idea is to restore the 
same system ? 

Mr. PALMER: If I had the power I would do so. 

SENATOR LODGE: And you think that will be an advantage to the 
service. 

Mr. PALMER: I do, for that office. 
advantage asa general system. 
a manufacturing plant. 

SENATOR LODGE: 
are run in the country ? . 

Mr. PALMER: Other printing establishments are run by the heads 
of those establishments ; not by any board outside. 

SENATOR LoDGE: Unquestionably ; but does politics enter into the 
appointment of the men? 


Mr. PALMER: Ordinarily, in manufacturing establishments, I pre- 
sume not. 

SENATOR LoDGE: Can you exclude politics from entering into the 
appointment of men in the Government Printing Office? 

Mr. PALMER: No, sir, I cannot; not under the old system. 

SENATOR LoDGE: As a private manufacturing plant would not 
apply to the Civil Service Commission to furnish it lists of men, so a 
private manufacturing plant would not apply to Senators and Members 
of Congress for persons to take part in the work. 

Mr. PALMER: I think that is a fair statement. 


Having admitted that he advocated the restoration of the 
old system with the full knowledge that that would mean the 


I do not say it would be an 
I do not say that: I mean for running 


Is that the way that other trade establishments 
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re-introduction of politics in the employment of men, Mr. 
Palmer turned his attention to the examinations themselves, 
and claimed that for the reason that they were not “ practical” 
the better plan was that under which he might exercise his 
own discretion, or in other words, accept the recommenda- 
tions of Members of Congress as proof of fitness, He then 
proceeded to show that his idea of the nature of the examina- 
tions was wholly speculative, and when informed that only 
questions of the most practical sort, prepared by a board of 
expert printers and binders were put to candidates, he admitted 
that the plan might not be so bad. 

President Procter, of the Civil Service Commission, who 
has been asked by the Committee to cross-examine its 
witnesses, took the opportunity offered by Mr. Palmer's 
appearance to introduce a very lucid explanation of the exami- 
nation system in the Printing Office, showing thejhighly practical 
character of the system, and the excellent results it will 
produce if fairly administered. Mr. Palmer’s chief accomplish- 
ment, in fact, was to bring out this statement. He left the 
stand after having convinced the most of those who were 
present that a return to the system he advocated should be 
the last thing in the world to be permitted. 

It was explained to the Committee during the course of 
Mr. Procter’s cross-examination that the classification of the 
Printing Office has been brought about as the result of efforts 
made by the local Typographical Union, and in pursuance of 
the recommendations of other Unions made at various times 
for twenty years past. 

At the same session Mr. George A. Howard, auditor of the 
Treasury for the Post Office Department, made an interesting 
statement with reference to the politics of the persons in his 
office. He presented to the Committee a copy of a report 
made by him to the Secretary of the Treasury on the 3d of 
March last, showing that of the 38 officials and employees, 
including the auditor and deputy, who were not subject to 
civil service examination, 25 were democrats and 13 republi- 
cans, and that of the 449 clerks and messengers subject to 
examination, including the chief clerk, disbursing clerk and 
seven chiefs of divisions, 191 were democrats and 258 republi- 
cans. Of the total of 487 officials and employees in the office, 
216 were democrats and 271 republicans, the former drawing 
annual salaries amounting to $257,480, and the latter $308,560. 

At the session of May 22, the Government Printing Office 
was again the subject of investigation. Mr. Albert Baker, 
who has been in the office for ten years past, and who during 
Mr. Benedict’s term served as his private secretary, was the 
first witness. Among other things he testified that under the 
old system there had been kept in the office a register of 
appointments in which, opposite the name of the printer or 
other employee, was written the name of the representative or 
Senator who had recommended him. This, in fact, seemed to 
constitute the entire system of appointment, though the fore- 
men at times were permitted to dismiss those who on trial 
proved to be absolutely incompetent. Frequently, however, 
the incompetent persons were retained through the same 
influence that had secured their appointment. Mr. Baker 
referred at length to the tables printed in the May number of 
Goop GOVERNMENT, showing the proportion of dismissals 
in the office before and after the date of classification. He point- 
ed out that under the old plan they ran from g2 a year up to 496, 
and that under the new plan they had averaged annually 29. 
These figures relate to printers only. Mr. Baker’s judgment 
was that the change meant highly increased efficiency among 
all classes of employees, whom it was now practicable to train 
in the peculiar work of the office. 

Harold Benedict, another employee of the office, testified 
that fully 70 or 75 per cent. of the force of Public Printer 
Benedict in the office at the time of the classification had been 
left there by Mr. Palmer. 
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John H. Howlett, an unsuccessful candidate in an exami- 
nation for the position of Superiatendent of Construction in 
the office of the Supervising Architect, informed the Commit- 
tee that he had come to explain to them the absolutely un- 
practical nature of the examination to which he had been sub- 
jected. In the course of his cross-examination by Mr. Proc- 
ter it transpired that the examination in question had been 
prepared by a committee of Government architects, that it was 
thoroughly practical in character, and that the man who passed 
highest and secured the first appointment had been superin- 
tendent of construction under Shepley, Coolidge and Root, 
one of the largest architectural firms in the United States. 

A letter was received from G. W. Wilson, Acting Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, recommending that the num- 
ber of excepted positions in his bureau be increased. Mr. 
Wilson stated that he did not recommend that the law be 
either repealed or amended, adding: “The merit system is 
a valuable one.” It was his judgment, however, that there 
should be one more excepted deputy in each district, and that 
in the more important districts where the collections reach 
twelve or fifteen millions of dollars annually, there should be 
an even larger number of exceptions. 

Mr. Wilson went a little further, to recommend that the 
act be amended to fix the terms of all persons in classified 
positions, so that each appointee after successfully passing his 
probationary term should be installed for not less than four 
years, nor more than eight, during which period he should 
not be removed except for delinquency or misconduct, and at 
the termination of which he might be re-appointed if his ser- 
vice had proved to be meritorious. The arguments he brought 
to bear in support of this suggestion were practically inden- 
tical with those advanced in support of the four-years-term 
laws of 1820. It is safe to say that if the plan were carried 
out, the results throughout the entire service would be quite as 
bad as those that followed the enactment of those vicious 
measures. 

At the session of May 29, Public Printer Palmer handed in 
a statement showing what he claimed to be the political 
complexion of the working force of the Printing Office on the 
tst of April. According to Mr. Palmer there were on that 
date 2,466 Democrats employed, and 512 Republicans. 
These figures do not tally very well with Mr. Benedict’s state- 
ment that 70 per cent. of the employees at that time had been 
left in the office by Mr. Palmer at the close of his previous 
term. The discrepancy in this regard is left for further ex- 
planation. 

Representative Richardson, of Tennessee, who appeared to 
deny the statement made by one of the witnesses to the effect 
that he had secured the appointment of 75 men in the Print- 
ing Office, while, as a matter of fact, the number had been 
18, added, in response to a question from Mr. Procter, that in 
his judgment the office work under the examination system is 
more regular, and that it appears to be “more orderly and 
more systematic.” Mr. Richardson for many years was chair- 
man of the House Committee on Printing. 

At this session Captain Pratt of the Carlisle Indian School 
was given an opportunity to repeat the charges he had printed 
in the school paper, “ The Red Man,” to the effect that the 
rules had worked badly in the Indian Service, and that abuses 
in connection with appointments for political reasons still ex- 
isted. Without going into the intricacies of the Captain’s ta- 
bles and statements, or following the rather humorous line of 
cross-examination to which he was subjected, it may be said 
that at the succeeding session on the sth of June, he was 
completely refuted by Dr. Hailman, superintendent of Indian 
Schools, Dr. Hailman brought along tables that were all the 


other way, and that showed pretty plainly that the judgment 
of the Secretary of the Interior on Capt. Pratt’s case was an 
accurate one. 


It will be remembered that Secretary 
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Francis, under date of Feb. 27, last, informed the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs that “ Capt. Pratt’s allegations and in- 
sinuations as to the construction and enforcement of the civil 
service law and regulations by the Superintendent of Indian 
Schools, and as to the conduct and bearing of that official, are 
not borne out by the facts.” 

The Committee will hold its next session on the rgth 
inst. Up to the present time the really pertinent testimony 
that it has taken is wholly in favor of the civil service system, 


A Mexican View. 


E tegen being no office-seeking on a huge scale in Mexico, 

no tinkering of tariffs, no upsetting of fixed polities, 
newspaper men have to look for something else to write about 
—public improvements, new charters, the growth of the gold 
and silver mining industry, the new factories, the transmission 
of the energy of waterfalls to distant points and other profit- 
able and comfortable themes. We do not have to occupy 
space every day to tell how the Hon. Mr. Blank was with 
the President two hours yesterday urging his “claims” to the 
mission to Belgium or the consul generalship of Yokohama. 
Thank heaven, the President of Mexico has something more 
useful and important to do.—Mexico Herald. 


The Governor’s ‘ Memorandum.” 


Se act designed to nullify the civil service provisions of 
the Constitution of New York State, framed at the in- 
stance of Governor Black and forced through the Legislature 


In announ- 


by his influence, was signed on the 15th of May. 
cing that he had permitted the bill to become a law the Gov- 
ernor made public a “ memorandum” purporting to give the 
reasons for his action. 

Though he speaks of the bill as one that * the Republican 
party has the courage to pass,” and again as “ the Lexow bill,” 
he has accepted all of the criticism that the measure and its 


promoters received as directed exclusively at himself. He 
does not seem clever enough to hide this. Neither does he 
conceal the effect on his temper of the stripping of his bill and 
the exposure of its purposes at the hands of Carl Schurz. 
The argument made by Mr. Schurz at the Executive Chamber 
on the 6th of May was unanswerable. The Governor there- 
fore does not attempt to answer it. He simply flings his bill 
and his abuse at the heads of the reformers*and defies them 
and the other decent people of the State to do their worst. 
The “ memorandum,” however, should be preserved for future 
reference. It is as follows: 


Many wise and fair-minded citizens are opposed to this measure, but 
their opposition has been expressed with thoughtfulness and candor. 
Their opinions had great weight with me and I am reluctant to disagree 
with their conclusions. The bill has also been savagely attacked by 
those who are neither wise nor fair-minded. These attacks proceed 
from sources in which the public long since ceased to confide. 

For this latter class I have no respect. It is composed mainly of the 
disappointed and unsuccessful, aided now and then by some decrepit 
figure who, having once enjoyed the rewards and betrayed the confidence 
of his party is now anxious to explain and justify that betrayal. This 
justification, when reduced to a sediment, consists of the statement that all 
public officers are dishonest and should not be trusted. This conclusion 
is probably natural, if based upon the character and conduct of those 
who reach it. The American public is long-suffering and kind, but it 
despises those who hope by slandering others to postpone for a day their 
own departure into complete obscurity. 

I am in favor of an honest and efficient civil service, and will support 
any law that seems likely to produce that result. The Republican party 
is pledged to that course, but that party not only favors an honest result, 
but it also favors reaching it in an honest way. The people of this 
country recently witnessed the wholesale removal of trusted officials in 
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government employ and the filling of their places with favored friends of 
different political faith. This manceuvre was followed by putting the 
places thus filled under the protection of civil service rules. This out- 
rage was nicknamed ‘‘ civil service reform,” and has been praised and 
justified by every hysterical assailant of this Lexow bill. This fact alone 
should dispose of their sincerity, for they knew it was not reform, but 
rank party politics under a pretense meant to deceive. 

Whatever the Republican party believes it has the courage toadmit. It 
believes in an honest, practical and competent civil service, stripped of 
sham and subterfuge, and it has the courage to pass a law by which such 
service can be attained. Public duties cannot be well performed by those 
who possess education and nothing else. These duties are varied, im- 
portant and exacting. They demand experience, tact, character and all 
those qualities recognized by sensible men everywhere as essential to 
first-class service. No man in his private business could hope to succeed 
if he selected his help in accordance with the present civil service rules. 
No man in hisprivatebusiness does so select, yet it is universally admit- 
ted that public and private business should be conducted as nearly as 
possible upon the same basis. Why, then, should we insist upon a rule 
in public affairs which we reject in our own? 

Ihave been told that the reason is that public officers cannot be 
trusted to select their subordinates ; that corrupt appointments will be 
forced upon them by political influence. Men who believe this to be 
true are themselves weak or dishonest, but if it is true how does the pres- 
ent system remedy the trouble? If a public officer having the power of 
appointment is forced to be dishonest, why would not a public officer 
having the power of examination be dishonest as well? Both are public 
officials ; both are indebted to some political party for their places. 

To my mind it seems probable that a civil service examiner would yield 


, to corrupt pressure sooner than the responsible head of a department, for 


in the case of the examiner he has no responsibility whatever and runs 
no risk. He may certify to the qualifications of his incompetent and low 
bred friends without limit and send them to the different departments. 
He pays no penalty for their inefficiency or misdeeds. While on the 
other hand the head of every department is responsible for the conduct of 
its affairs. He is always under bonds and the penalty for the corruption 
or stupity of his subordinates must be paid by him. His own safety de- 
mands a careful scrutiny of those who serve under him. 

It is clear to me that a weak or dishonest man is far more likely to 
produce results harmful to the public service, if he is an examiner with 
full swing and no risk, than if he were the head of a department, 
steadied by his bond and the responsibilities of a great bureau. Hereto- 
fore, the examining board has had full power to select employes and the 
departments have had the sole responsibility of settling them. 

I have been told, too, that heads of departments have no time to de- 
vote to the selection of help. If that is true, how do they spend their 
time? The selection and supervision of their subordinates is one of the 
duties for which they are chosen. They are supposed to manage, im- 
prove, discipline and advance in every way the affairs of the department 
underthem. Every head of a department not so cowed by the perennial 
reproach of the civil service pharisee that he is afraid to tell the whole 
truth will declare that he could select better help for his own office than 
an examination board can select for him. 

It will be observed that those officers who are quoted as favoring the 
present system seldom say more than that they are glad to be relieved 
of the duty of selecting their subordinates. They should not be relieved, 
and a system that has its highest testimonial the admission of a timid 
official that he is willing to shirk a part of his duty should not yet be con- 
sidered sacred nor those who criticise it profane. 

The weakness of the present system is its failure to determine experi- 
ence, tact, character and habits, qualities without which the highest 
educational test are of no value. 

This bill makes a proper and necessary modification. Under the old 
system the recent graduate of the high school or college would be almost 
certain to be appointed. Under the system provided in this bill the 
practice, training, habits, tact and manners of the applicant will be 
ascertained. 

Under the proposed method the chances of the practical man for ap- 
pointment and of the public service for improvement will be greatly 
increased. If criticism is to be made of the words ‘‘ merit” and 
‘‘fitness”’ that criticism should be addressed not to the Lexow bill, 
but to the constitution, from which latter instrument, these later words 
were taken. 

The tendency now is to concentrate power and responsibility in those 
holding public office. The drift of legislation in recent years has been 
to clothe mayors of cities and other important officials with enlarged 
powers. This tendency has generally numbered among its advocates 
such persons as now oppose this bill. How can it be consistently urged 
that the power of those officers under no pecuniary liability whatever for 
the acts of their subordinates should be enlarged while the heads of 
departments, responsible in every sense and in every way for their subor- 
dinates, should be absolutely stripped of the power of selection ! 
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The present system is neither just nor practical. I believe the Lexow 
bill improves it in both respects. If it does not, or if something better 
can be devised, I am willing to co-operate with those who are willing in 
good faith to make the attempt to improve it. 


The conclusion of the speech of Mr. Schurz, to which this 
paper was intended as a reply was as follows: 


If you think, sir, that the existing civil-service system has defects 
which should be remedied, then I ask you, in all candor, do you see no 
other way to accomplish that object than this sure method utterly to ruin 
and destroy the system? Must you needs burn down the whole house to 
make a chimney draw? What do you complain of ? That the questions 
asked in the examinations are too scholastic ? That no sufficient means 
are employed to ascertain character? That the interests and wishes of the 
several departments are not sufficiently regarded in the purview of the 
examinations? Why, sir, if these compaints were well founded, you as 
Governor have the amplest power to rectify all this in the simplest way. 
The law gives you the power to approve or disapprove, aye, virtually to 
make the rules .n accordance with the constitutional mandate, and to 
modify in a general sense the methods of proceeding of the civil-service 
boards. And so have the Mayors of the cities the power. All that is 
required is that you should sit down and, with such expert aid as you can 
abundantly command, go over the rules and over the records of the ex- 
aminations. You can say : Here is a rule that seems to be too broad or 
too narrow, and I order it to be changed thus and so; or, I fail to 
find here proper methods for the ascertainment of character or of practi- 
cal skill or experience, and I direct that such and such methods be adop- 
ted, or that the departments be consulted as to the line the examinations 
should follow. You, as Governor, can do all this. You can do every- 
thing consistent with the fundamental principle of the constitutional 
mandate. There is absolutely no obstacle in your way—and we shall 
all be happy to aid you in making the system more effective and beneficial. 

Now, since you can do all this by a simple exercise of your executive 
power, why, in the name of common sense, why this bill? Why this un- 
heard of and ridiculous pettifoggery about the difference between 
‘*merit ” and ‘‘ fitness?” Why this multiplication of examinations, this 
trotting around of hundreds or thousands of candidates from ‘‘ merit” 
to ‘‘ fitness” tests, which would increase labor and cost beyond compu- 
tation? Why this exposure of appointing officers to no end of pressure 
and temptation, exhausting their time and working force, and corrupting 
their morals ? Why this vast complicated machinery, which, even if it 
were honestly used, would throw the civil service into inextricable and 
ridiculous confusion ? Why all this, when for a real, honest improvement 
of the system you need only a conscientious use of the power you have 
as Governor under the constitution and the law ? 

Sir, if this bill is really intended to improve the existing civil-service 
system, it must be regarded as one of the most pitiable abortions ever 
brought forth by human ingenuity. But if it had been devised by its 
authors to subvert that system and to open again all the gates to the 
abuses of spoils politics, then we would have to admit it to be a success. 
In that case the only fault to be found with the authors would be that 
they did not have the courage openly to avow their purpose, but with 
craven hypocrisy hid that purpose behind a network of false pretences. 

May I be pardoned for inquiring who asked for this bill? I know, 
indeed, a host of good citizens who condemn it with indignation and 
alarm. Look over the list of names on the petition for this hearing. 
There you find the foremost representatives of the church, of education, 
of science, of commerce, of industry, of labor—all uniting in this con- 
demnation. Every man in the public service who cares more for the 
public good than for party politics abhors it. Nay, nota few of the very 
members of the Legislature, who voted for it under caucus dictation— 
a practice which may mark the temporary success of despotic leadership, 
but is the moral ruin of political parties—many of those very members of 
the Legislature, secretly or openly, protested against it. Thus we know 
what sort of people condemn this measure, although many of them have 
not yet spoken. But may I again inquire, who asked for it? It would 
be of great interest to the people of the state, Governor, if you would 
make known a list of its sponsors. 

We know some of the men who support it now—all on the ground that 
it will make all the thousands of offices of the state and its municipalities 
the prey of the spoils politicians again. One of them, Mr. Abraham 
Gruber, has elaborated his reasoning into a systematic philosophy of 
American politics, which teaches us this : The American people need the 
stimulant of party spoil in the shape of offices, to create in them that 
interest in public affairs without which democratic institutions would 
perish. If the spoils of office are withdrawn from our party contests 
by civil-service reform, then another stimulant, namely, money, will take 
their place. The spoils of office are, therefore, necessary to prevent 
general bribery and corruption by money. 

This is Mr. Gruber’s philosophy of American politics, and, therefore, 
he is an ardent friend of this bill. Sir, have you considered what this 


means? It means that of all the nations which live under constitutional 
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governments, none of which, except ourselves, has the spoils system, 
the American people are the only one so constitutionally mercenary, so 
hopelessly depraved, that they will not take any interest in their public 
affairs unless they are stimulated by the prospect of reward, either in the 
shape of office plunder or of bribe money. And this fact is to be 
officially recognized by our civil-service legislation. Sir, can this beso? 
Have we indeed sunk so low? Is this really the character of our 
citizenship? Is this the outcome of a century of democratic government 
in this great and glorious republic? If this were so, then indeed we 
should have to despair of the capacity of man to govern himself. But 
I pronounce it a foul and atrocious calumny. Never was a more wanton, 
a deadlier insult thrown into the face of a highminded and patriotic 


people. And every honest American heel should lift itself to kick the 
vile slanderer headlong into the sea ! 


Yes, there are indeed some men among us, fortunately a small 
minority, who will take an interest in public affairs only for personal 
reward, and are patriots for revenue only. It would be much better for 
our public morals, as well as for the dignity and welfare of the American 
people, if those mercenary bands ceased to take ‘heir interest in our pub- 
lic affairs, and to disgust and to crowd out and to rule better citizens 
than themselves. But I appeal to your instinct as a patriot, sir, should 
we feed that greed, should we gratify and stimulate that mercenary spirit 
by legislation like this ? 

For such reasons, Governor, we appear here to pray that you may re- 
fuse your signature to this bill. A few days after the fall of Richmond, 
in 1865, Abraham Lincoln, pointed out to a friend the usual crowd of 
office-hunters and their backers besieging his door, and he said: ‘‘ Look 
at this. Now we have overcome the rebellion, but here you see some- 
thing that may become more dangerous to this republic than the rebellion 
itself.” Had he lived he would perhaps himself have led in the effort to 
avert a danger which his great mind so clearly foresaw. But that task 
has dropped upon the shoulders of another generation—the task of de- 
stroying the spoils system, which, according to Lincoln’s utterance, ap- 
peared to him no less important than the task of destroying the slave 


power, and which has proved hardly less difficult. But it is certainly no 
less hopeful. 


With faithful and unremitting effort the opponents of the spoils sys- 
tem succeeded in the enactment of laws and the introduction of rules pro- 
mising the complete accomplishment of their object, in a future not very 
remote. The obstacles the advancing reform had to overcome and the 
boisterous reactionary movement that has now set in vividly recall to 
my mind the changing fortunes of the struggle against slavery. I re- 
member the enthusiastic uprising of the anti-slavery sentiment after the 
pro-slavery attempt upon Kansas ; the high hopes of immediate victory 
that were set upon the Fremont campaign of 1856; the thick gloom 
that followed Fremont’s defeat ; how the slave power seemed to carry all 
before it under Buchanan’s administration ; how even the highest judiciary 
of the republic wrote one of the few dark pages of its history in fortify- 
ing slavery by the Dred Scott decision, how all seemed lost, and how 


then those dismal days were speedily followed by the complete and final 
triumph of freedom. 


With proud confidence in the sense of national honor, in the virtue 
and the wisdom of the American people, I venture to predict that as 
they wiped out the blot of slavery from the national escutcheon, so they 
will surely at last sweep away the barbarism and corruption of spoils pol- 
itics. It is true, a violent and noisy effort is now in progress to wrest 
from the reform the ground it hasconquered. The party in power, which 
has been most positive in its pledges to support and advance the reform, 
isurged by some of its members with furious cries to dishonor itself by 
breaking its word; and timid leaders are frightened by the deafening 
clamor of a greedy minority as if it were the voice of the people. All 
this may appear very formidable to-day, but it will not prevent the ulti- 
mate consummation. ‘The reform cause may, indeed, meet with tem- 
porary obstruction, as the anti-slavery movement did in Buchanan’s time. 
Some men in conspicuous position may disgrace themselves and regret 
their weakness for ever after. This or that political party may prove 
faithless to its pledges, and invite the discipline of defeat. You may 
sign this bill and make it a law—although I think it can hardly be the 
ambition of a Governor to figure as the Buchanan of New York in the his- 
tory of the state. If this bill does become a law it may indeed cast a 
shadow upon the fame of New York. It may serve for a short while 
to interrupt and retard the onward march of reform. But the whole re- 
actionary attempt of which this bill is a part cannot finally stop that on- 
ward march. The present attempt can only succeed in reviving old 
abuses and scandals, and in furnishing fresh object lessons which will 
teach the people all the more clearly that the completest and most rigorous 
enforcement of the reform is imperatively required for the honor as well 


as the welfare of the republic. And that will all the more certainly 
come. 


We are, therefore, very far from begging here for the life of the re- 
form movement. That is well enough assured. We ask only that 
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trouble which is altogether useless and unnecessarily disturbing, be 
avoided. We may add by way of friendly caution that the time is not 
far when public men will be as sorry to have figured as the aiders and 
abettors of the barbarous and corrupt spoils system, as, in the North 
at least, other public men are sorry for having in the past made a re- 
cord as aiders and abettors of slavery. 

Humble private citizen as I am, it may appear in me a presumptuous 
flight of fancy to imagine myself as occupying the seat of power now 
held by you. Pardon me for indulging myself in that dream for a 
moment, to consider what I would do in your place. I would—as I 
trust you do—keep steadily before my mind the solemnity of the oath 
I had sworn, ‘‘ to support the constitution of the state according to 
the best of my ability.” I would ask myself most conscientiously 
whether the scheme involved in this bill was really the best that my 
ability could devise to carry out the true intent of that constitution which 
I had taken a sacred oath to support. I would most scrupulously avoid 
doing or sanctioning anything that might prejudice or obstruct those 
among my people that are poor and lowly and without power and in- 
fluence, in enjoying their full right to public position according to their 
merit, on a footing of perfect equality with others more favored. 
And as I valued the good name I wished to leave as an inheritance to my 
children, I would never, never put that name under a bill so full of mis- 
chief and indignity as this. 


College Men in the Civil Service 


ae charge that appointments under the competitive sys- 
tem go mainly to candidates who are college bred has 
frequently been disproved by figures. The most complete 


refutation of the theory yet published appears, however, in a’ 


set of tables issued recently by the Civil Service Commission 
of Massachusetts, showing the results of the past eight years’ 
experience in that State. The following is a summary of the 
number of persons passing the examinations, and their educa- 
tion: 

Whole Number 
examined. 
1483 
1572 
1713 
1409 
1873 
1582 
2613 
2804 


Number failed 
Com. School. College. 
459 8 
524 + 
619 10 
501 5 
639 8 
596 7 
1050 12 
Il17 10 


Number passed 
Com. School. College. 
989 27 
1031 13 
1055 29 
883 20 
1215 II 
972 7 
1528 23 
1650 23 


Year. 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


1895 
1896 


15049 9323 157 5505 64 


The proportion of college men passed in 1896 is one and 
a half per cent., and during the entire period covered about 
one and six-tenths per cent. The experience in the Massa- 
chusetts service exemplifies very fairly that in other States in 
which civil service rules are in operation. 

In the Federal Service, where a large proportion of the 
positions to be filled are those requiring technical or scientific 
knowledge, the proportion of college men appointed is greater, 
but, even here, rarely exceeds ten per cent. About the same 
proportion come from academic and business schools, while 
fully eighty per cent. have received their education in the 
country’s common schools. 

Some further idea of the correctness of the theory that 
boys fresh from their school books have peculiar advantages 
in the examinations may be gained from the statements show- 
ing the previous occupations of the 207 persons appointed to 
departmental positions in Washington city during the year 
ended June 30, last. A summary of these is as follows: 
Agent Steamship Co 
Agriculturist 
Architect and civil engineer ... 
Beef salesman 
Bookkeeper 


Botanist 
Butcher 


Lithographic steam pressman .. 1 
Machinist 

Mailing clerk 

Mechanic 


Messenger 
Messenger boy 
Molder 
Chemist 

Civil engineer 
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Ovenman 

Physician 

Physician and druggist. ...... I 
Postal Clerk 

Pressmen 

Second Lieut. revenue cutter... 
Skilled laborer 

Special delivery messenger 
Stenographer 

Stenographer and bookkeeper... 2 
Stenographer and clerk. ...... I 
Stock dealer 

Student 

Teacher 

Teacher and stenographer 
Topographical draftsman 
Typewriter 

Veterinarian 


Clerk, naval vessel 

Clerk and stenographer 
Collector 

Compositor 

Compositor and proofreader ... 
Cotton buyer 

Dairyman 

Dealer in live stock 

Draftsman 

Draftsman and civil engineer . . 


Electrical engineer 
Engineer 
Engraver 


Laborer and housekeeper 

Lawyer 

Lithographer and apprentice .. 
Lithographic color pressman... I 


The theory of “boys fresh from school” must suffer also 
from the fact that the average age of all persons appointed to 
Federal positions during the year was twenty-eight. In the 
New York City service, exclusive of the Police Department, 
the average was a fraction over thirty-three. 


Memoranda. 


HE Citizens’ Union of New York City, which expects to 

place Seth Low in nomination for Mayor of the Greater 

New York, has adopted a platform of principles, which has 

been widely circulated through the city, attached to the blank 

form of application for membership. The third declaration of 

the platform relates to the regulation of the civil service of 
the new city, and is as follows: 

We demand that the Civil Service requirements of the Constitution 
and Laws of this State be impartially enforced by such methods as will 
insure a practical and reasonable test of fitness and the selection of sub- 
ordinate officers upon their merits irrespective of political influence, so 


as to afford a fair chance to every citizen without regard to race, religious 
belief, or political affiliations. 


* * * 

A Civil Service Reform Association has been organized at 
Pueblo, Col. The initial meeting was attended by many of 
the most prominent men and women of the city, and the offi- 
cers elected included: Charles W. Bowman as president; 
Carrie Clyde Kelly, W. J. Fleming, and J. D. Miller, vice- 
presidents; Francis I. Meston, Treasurer; and Samuel D. 
Trimball, secretary. 

This is the third local association to be organized in 
Colorado within the past year. There is now some talk of or- 
ganizing a state League in order to concentrate the work at the 
next legislative session. 


* * * 


Gov. Black, of New York, gave his approval to 797 bills 
coming from the Legislature of 1897, as against 1,003 signed 
by Gov. Morton last year: 325 bills were left without the 
Governor’s signature, though it does not appear that 
there was a great deal of discrimination exercised, the rule 
having been that the first to come to the Governor would 
receive the first attention, and that those left in his hands 
at the end of thirty days allowed by the Constitution for 
their consideration must go by the board. The bills failing of 
approval included many measures that were good as well as 
many that were bad. Among the former was the uniform 
charter bill for cities of the second class, which would have 
affected Albany, Troy, Syracuse and Rochester, and which 
would have marked quite a step in advance in local muni- 
cipal government. Among those of the latter class are As- 
semblyman Wilson’s bill legalizing the appointment of a num- 
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ber of firemen who have been appointed without examination 
in Brooklyn, and Assemblyman Andrews’ bill, permitting 
promotions in the minor grades of municipal fire departments 
out of the proper order. 


* * * 


Mr. Cornelius Van Cott, who was reappointed Postmaster 
at New York by President McKinley, on assuming charge 
of the office on the 24th of May, announced to in- 
terviewers that he was somewhat surprised to find how little 
he would have to do in the matter of patronage distribution 
—every position from that of Assistant Postmaster and 
Cashier having been placed in the competitive lists since the 
expiration of his previous term as Postmaster. The death of 
Assistant Postmaster James Gayler, a few days ago, necessi- 
tates the filling of that office immediately. As Cashier, Mr. 
Van Cott announces that he will appoint his son, Richard 
Van Cott, who is now a member of the New York Legisla- 
ture. Referring to one or two vacancies in the higher subor- 
dinate offices, Mr. Van Cott announces that these will be 
filled as soon as possible by promotion. The scenes about 
the Post Office are very different from those connected with 
changes of post office administration twenty or thirty years 
ago. 


The New York State Press on Governor Black’s 
“Memorandum,” 





E ARE CERTAIN THAT the people of the State looked for- 

ward with interest to the Governor’s presentation of 

his reasons for signing the measure. They had not called for 

the reasons, but since the Governor had set out to give them 

they wished to see what they were. Unfortunately they do 
not find them in this memorandum.—J. Y. Press (Rep.). 


WHEN GOVERNOR BLACK PREFACES this piece of trans- 
parent hypocrisy with an offensive and low personal attack 
upon an honored citizen of the State—the most disgraceful 
passage that ever defiled a State paper written by a Governor 
of New York—who can doubt that respectable men every- 
where will be wrathfully roused to make his party suffer for 
the indecencies he commits in its name ?—JV. Y. Zimes (Dem.). 


GovERNOR BLACK’s APPROVAL OF the bill to place the civil 
service of this State at the mercy of machine politics is a per- 
version of Republican principles and a betrayal of reform. 
There is not one legitimate public interest that this measure will 
benefit; not a single purpose of honest administration that it 
will strengthen, nor an object of sound party policy that it 
will help to accomplish.—V. Y. Mail and Express (Rep.). 


No ACTION OF THE Republican State government has been 
a more flagrant betrayal of trust or a longer step backward 
than is this—V. Y. World (Dem.). 


HE HAS SHOWN MORE CLEARLY than ever what he repre- 
sents in office, and for that we should be grateful. If he is 
right in his expressed belief that the people do not desire 
honest government, but partisan government, let us know it. 
In order that we may find out where the people stand, it is of 
the utmost importance that the issue be clearly made, and this 
service Governor Black is rendering, and, we have no doubt, 
will continue to render. We know now that his appointment 


of Lou Payn was not an isolated act, but the typical first act 
of a Governor who believes that the public service will be best 
administrated by that kind of man.—W. Y. Evening Post 
(Jnd.). 


A BLUE PENCIL COULD BE used to advantage in the execu- 
tive chamber, 


The Governor needs editing. . .. In the form 
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in which the Governor issued it the document is not a state 
paper, but a stump speech reduced to writing. It is defaced 
throughout by such manifestations of temper as are commonly 
suggestive of a feeble mind, and they are doubly unfortunate 
in this instance, because they are unbecoming in a chief magis- 


trate and do injustice to a man of superior intelligence —J. 
Y. Tribune (Rep.). 


NOT ONLY HAS THE GOVERNOR defied the morality and the 
constitution of the State, but he has both threatened and in- 
sulted the Court of Appeals. Even in its late most lamentable 
decision that court anticipatively declared—in view of this very 
bill then pending—that a plan to repose the determination of 
standards of fitness in heads of departments, which the Gov- 
ernor advocates, should be incredible, for it would virtually 
“ nullify ” what the court thought any law based on the consti- 
ution ought to be.— Brooklyn Eagle (Ind. Dem.). 


IT WAS THE EXPECTATION, apparently, of the Governor to 
deliver a staggering blow to the Civil Service cause; he will 
not have to live long to learn that the weapon he used was 
much more injurious at the butt than at the muzzle.— Brooklyn 
Citizen (Dem.). 

THE “COMMERCIAL” DEEPLY REGRETS that Governor 
Black has seen fit to sign the bill amending the Civil Service 
laws. We have said, and still think, that the new methods 
will open the door to abuses ; that the measure is not in accord 
with the Republican pledges and not likely to promote the 
public or party interest—Buffalo Commercial (Rep.). 


THE PUBLIC HAS CEASED to expect statesmanship, dignity, 
moderation or even dispassionate discussion in the state papers 
of Governor Frank S. Black. But the memorandum he has 
filed as an apology for his signature of the bill to take the 
starch out of the civil service is the worst piece of special plead- 
ing, narrow minded argument and offensive abuse that has 
come from the pen of a chief executive of the Empire State 
within our memory.— Buffalo Times (Dem.). 


A MORE DISHEARTENING FAILURE was never placed in the 
executive chair. The Republicans of this state first and last 
have been compelled to carry some pretty heavy loads; Black 
has only to continue as he has begun to prove the heaviest.— 
Rochester Post-Express (Rep.). 


BLACK BEGAN WITH THE affectation to insensibility to pub- 
lic criticism. But the “ galled jade winces” dreadfully ; he is 
hard hit and strikes back, another proof of his hypocrisy.— 
Troy Press (Dem.). 


GOVERNOR BLACK DID A BAD day’s work for himself and 
his party when he signed the bill to return to primitive and 
savage conditions in the civil service.— Syracuse Herald (Ind.). 


IT IS AN AMUSING circumstance that Governor Black at- 
tempts throughout his memorandum to pose as the true friend 
of the reform he slaughters.— Albany Argus (Dem.). 


GOVERNOR BLACK’sS EFFORT TO “unstarch” the civil serv- 
ice laws is in conflict, not only with the reform sentiment of 
the state and nation, but with the Constitution of the state.— 
Elmira Gazette (Pem.). 


GOVERNOR BLACK HAS NOT increased public respect for his 
civil service bill by the memorandum he filed with his signa- 
ture to the bill. It was bad enough that he arrayed himself 
against public sentiment when he proposed the bill. He has 
not strengthened his position by his unjudicial and partisan 
criticism of those who opposed it.— Syracuse Post-Express 
(Rep.). 

GovERNOR BLACK HAS BEEN in Office less than five 
months, and in that brief time he has crowded into the history 
of the State heaps of evidence of his utter unfitness to be Gov- 
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ernor of the State of New York. A Governor so lacking in 
dignity and decency has never displayed himself in this State 
before. It takes a man of the stripe of Black to be the Gover- 
nor of a Boss.— Utica Observer (Dem.). 


COMMENTS FROM OUTSIDE THE STATE, 


GovERNOR Brack’s reply to Carl Schurz’s argument 
stamps him as at once a spoilsman and a blatherskite.— Boston 
Herald (Ind.). 


GOVERNOR BLACK WAS ABUSIVE.—His sly and venomous 
attacks upon prominent and honored citizens will injure him 
much more than those against whom they are directed.— 
Boston Transcript (Rep.). 


GovVERNOR BLACK OF NEw York is performing much 
the same service in that state that Governor Altgeld did in 
Illinois, as a “ horrible example,” and, if there is anything in 
analogy, his career will have the same happy result in arousing 
the people to demand a better Governor next time.—Phila- 
delphia Ledger (Ind.). 


ALTHOUGH GOVERNOR BLACK persists in calling the new 
law a “civil service law,” it is so only in name.—ew Orleans 
Times-Democrat (Dem.). 


GOVERNOR BLACK’s CHEAP AND Slangy attack upon civil 
service reform and its leading representative, Carl Schurz, has 
served a good purpose. It has disgusted everybody but the 
ward heelers and shown the small measure of the man. Easy 
Boss Platt selected a mighty poor tool when he took up 
Black.—/ortland (Me.) Argus (Dem.). 


BLACK HAS KEPT HIS WORD. He has not been moved by 
clamor, or by any other consideration than his own disreput- 
able point of view. He has taken the starch out of the civil 
service law, just as he promised, and is receiving, as he 
deserves, the contempt of every lover of good and economical 
government.—Vew Haven Register (Dem.). 


IT Is A FAVORITE DEVICE of the spoilsmen to justify their 
rascality by abusing those who oppose them. So now Gover- 
nor Black declares that he has “no respect” for the reformers 
who have pointed out the vicious characteristics of the bill 
which he has signed.—/ndianapolis News (Rep.). 


SUCH AN EXHIBITION OF BAD TASTE and boorishness is 
seldom exemplified in so exalted a place. Does Mr. Black 
imagine that he is paving a way to great things by measures 
of this sort? Has he attentively studied the political career 
of David B. Hill, now living in political retirement by virtue 
of just such flippant violations of public decency as the latest 
escapade of Governor Black.— ew Haven News (Dem.). 


GOVERNOR BLACK oF NEw York signed the so-called 
Lexow civil service bill on Saturday and attached thereto, in 
the form of a memorandum, an undignified and disgraceful 
screed directed against civil service reformers in general and 
Carl Schurz in particular. This was a fitting accompaniment 
to the signature.—. Springfield (Mass.) Republican (Rep.). 


IT Is NOW IN ORDER for the friends of reform to take 
measures to test the validity and effect of the new law, and in 
case it is sustained by the courts, to come together in a patrio- 
tic effort to rid the Empire State of the dangerous party gra- 
duate by whom the public interests are threatened and the 
highest office in the state disgraced.— Galveston ( Zex.) News. 


THOosE Heaps OF DEPARTMENTS who happen to be friends 
of reform decline to avail themselves of the new system. 
They prefer to let the Commissioners select their assistants for 
them, realizing that the grade of employees thus chosen is excel- 
lent and that a grievous burden is taken off their hands, What 
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a response to Black’s impertinent assertion that the protest 
against his “fake” civil service reform came from soreheads 
and other people of whom no notice need be taken !—/rovi- 
dence (R. I.) Journal (Ind.). 


THAT GOVERNOR BLACK SHOULD lend himself to the per- 
petration of such a piece of political treachery is accepted as 
thoroughly characteristic. The creatures of other and craftier 
men are capable of just such exhibitions of cowardice and 
duplicity. But in his infamous attacks on the opponents of 
the fraud which were contained in the memorandum attached 
to the bill, the governor descended to a degree of shameless- 
ness which was hardly looked for even from him.—De?roit 
Free Press (Dem.). 


New Publications. 


EW men havea clearer conception of the evils that threaten 
with the growth of the Boss system than Mr. Joseph B. 
Bishop, of the New York Zvening Post. What Mr. Bishop 
has to say on this subject will always be welcomed. He em- 
ploys the plainest kind of language, and shows with such 
clearness the evils we are permitting the system to foster 
that the most apathetic “good citizen” is apt, on read- 
ing, to awaken to the necessity for action. . In the June Forum 
Mr. Bishop has a trenchant article on this subject entitled “A 
New Form of Government.” In this paper he traces the 
growth of the new variety of government as shown in several 
states, but particularly in New York. He ascribes its power 
to the control by the Boss of the money coming from “ cam- 
paign contributions.” The evils flowing from the system—the 
filling of public offices with unfit men and the utter disregard 
for public opinion—are too obvious to need comment. In the 
way of remedies, Mr. Bishop suggests : 


Undoubtedly a great deal can be done to break down the power of 
the bosses by stringent corrupt-practice laws requiring sworn publicity 
of all receipts and expenditures by both candidates and committees. .. . 
With a rigorous law compelling full publicity and with another law mak- 
ing the payment of money for campaign purposes by a corporation a penal 
offense, a second field of usefulness would be opened to the organized 
advocates of honest government. They could make it their duty to secure 
the enforcement of these laws. The reason why the corrupt practice 
laws which we have in fifteen of our States have not been more successful 
lies in the absence of active public sentiment in their support. It is 
made nobody’s business to enforce and they are consequently violated 
with impunity. With an organized body of vigilant determined citizens 
in every district, these laws would soon become a tremendous power for 
good government. 


He concludes as follows: 


If we want honest government, honest men must combine and work 
to get it. They must do this not in one election, but in every election. 
The bosses have taken possession of our nominating system, and through 
it have established their despotisms, because of the neglect of the duties 
of citizenship by the great mass of the people. These despotisms will 
continue just as long as this neglect continues. Railing at them, feel- 
ing ashamed of them, getting despondent about the future of popular 
government because of them, will not disturb them a particle. If we are too 
busy, or too indifferent, or too lazy, or too unpatriotic to attend to the 
business of government ourselves, the bosses will attend to it for us in 
their own way, and be mighty glad of the opportunity. The responsibil- 
ity for it and the shame of it rest not upon them, but upon us. When 
the burden beomes intolerable, there will be an ‘‘ uprising of the people 
in their might and majesty” ; and the bosses, together with their system, 
will be swept away. When this upheaval will come, no man can say ; 
but one would think that it must be at hand. It may be that an inscru- 
table Providence is subjecting us to a period of boss despotism in order 
that we may perceive the advantages of popular government and may ex- 
ert ourselves sufficiently to bring about its restoration. 


The leading article in the A“/antic for June is a paper by 
Albert Shaw on “The Municipal Problem and Greater New 
York.” Dr. Shaw gives a brief comparative analysis of 
European and American municipal governments, the former 
being, in his judgment, in almost every instance, superior in 
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uniformity and simplicity. He thinks that we should use the 
simple British organizations as a measure by which to test the 
complexities of our American system, although differing con- 
ditions might not allow us to follow them closely as models. 
Dr. Shaw believes that the chief obstacle to the stable equili- 
brium of municipal government is the ease with which any 
element or faction in power can secure the intervention of the 
state legislature. He says: 


Municipal home rule must be achieved in such a form that the peo- 
ple of a large town may feel that they have their own municipal weal or 
woe clearly and definitely in their own hands. Then a strong public 
opinion will assert itself for the protection of such municipal home rule ; 
and with and without constitutional safeguards, we shall find municipal 
government going on steadily, its main features remaining unaltered just 
as the essential structure of our state government is seldom disturbed. 

Outlining the evolution of the present systems of New 
York and Brooklyn, Dr. Shaw goes on briefly to describe the 
intricacies of the Greater New York charter, which he con- 
demns as complex and unwieldy, although he adds: “ The 
real hope, of course, for good government in New York as 
everywhere else, lies in the development of a sound and true 
civic spirit.” 

The Irish parliamentary leader, T. P. O’Connor, contri- 
butes to the June Harger’s a series of bright and impartial 
character sketches of “ The Celebrities of the House of Com- 
mons.” He notes the individualities of some half dozen men, 
who are foremost among England’s statesmen, tells of their 
power and position in the House, and describes the various 
methods through which they have attained success. So ably has 
Mr. O’Connor described Sir William Harcourt, Messrs. Mor- 
ley, Asquith, Balfour, Goschen and Chamberlain, that his 
readers will look forward with interest to his second paper on 
this subject, which is announced for the July Harper’s. 
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brain and body. 
Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadel- 
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The Century for June contains a description of “ Queen 
Victoria’s Coronation Roll,” by Florence Hayward, who tells 
with much detail of the historical ceremony in which it figured 
sixty years ago. There are many extracts from the “ Coron- 
ation Roll,” a quaint and interesting document, as well as 
quotations from the “ Official Gazette,” the chronicle of the 
Court. 

Apropos of the celebration this month W. T. Stead writes 
for the June Review of Reviews on “ The Queen’s Empire— 
A Retrospect of Sixty Years,” describing the remarkable devel- 
opment of the imperial system in every direction, since Vic- 
toria’s accession. Mr. Stead declares that, ‘“‘ Nothing is more 
notable in the latter half of the Queen’s reign than the grow- 
ing confidence of all classes in the efficiency of local elective 
bodies. The great and conspicuous successes of local admin- 
istration have been achieved in the large cities. The example 
of Manchester, Glasgow and Birmingham, and the heroic 
efforts of the London County Council, have given new hope 
and confidence to reformers throughout the English-speaking 
world.” 

The Editorial Department of the Review of Reviews com- 
ments sharply on the evils arising from the use of money in 
politics by corporations : 

It cannot be a right thing in public ethics, nor ought to be possible 
under the law, for a corporation to contribute to the campaign funds of 
any political party. It is worse rather than better for a great corpor- 
ation to contribute at the same time to the fund of opposing parties. 
Such conduct would seem to indicate a purpose to poison all political and 
public life at the very sources. When great corporations like the 
Sugar Trust stand ready to pour out vast sums of money for purposes of 
political influence, a premium is at once placed upon the control of poli- 
tics and legislation by bosses and machines. The existence of these 
secret funds supplied by corporations that can afford to pay fabulous 
amounts for favorable legislation, causes great uneasiness among honest 
men. Hardly another situation so fraught with danger has arisen since 
the foundation of the Republic. It cannot be that rich men who will 


thus promote their selfish interests at the expense of the dignity and 
honor of the State are entitled to be considered good citizens. 





Magazine Articles of the Month. 





APPLETON’S PopULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—June : 

Pernicious Legislative Activity—Editorial. 
THE ARENA—June : 

Municipal Conditions in California—Hon. James D. Phelan. 

How to Reform the Primary Election System—Edward Insley. 
THE ATLANTIC—June : 

The Municipal Problem and Greater New York—Albert Shaw. 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN—June : 

Mayor William L. Strong of New York City—Andrew C, Wheeler. 
THE COSMOPOLITAN—June : 

Secret History of the Garfield-Conkling Tragedy—T. B. Connery. 
THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW—June : 

A Year of Progress in New York City—Editorial. 
THE ForuM—June: 

A New Form of Government—J. B. Bishop. 

The Grievance of the West—J. H. Hyslop. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE—June : 


The Celebrities of the House of Commons, Part 1—T. P. O’Connor, 
M. P. 


LADIES’ HoME JOURNAL—June : 

Uncle Sam’s Confessional—Clifford Howard. 
MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE—June : 

The Ethnology of the Police—Theodore Roosevelt. 
NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW—June : 

How the House Does Business—Hon. T. B. Reed. 


Progress of the United States, II—The Middle States—M. G, 
Mulhall. 


The Disintegration of Political Parties—Prof. Goldwin Smith. 





NINETEENTH CENTURY—June : 

British Monarchy and Modern Democracy—W. S. Lilly. 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW—June : 
The Political Pessimist—T. W. Roper, 
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quickly ascertain, free, whether an invention is 
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confidential. Oldest agency for securing patents 

in America. We have a Washington office. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 

special notice in the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 
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any scientific journal, weekly, terms $3.00 a ear; 
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MUNN & CO. 
361 Broadway, New York. 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
126 and 128 East 17th St. 


FOUNDED BY 
MRS. JEANNETTE M. THURBER. 


(INCORPORATED 1885) 


Scholastic Year 1896-97 


extending from SerremBER 1st to May ist. The fac- 
ulty embraces the foremost artists and instructors of 
America, and it may be affirmed that no Conservatory 
abroad can lay claim to so admirably efficient a corps 
of teachers. 
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An 8 Page Independent Journal. Published Weekly. 
HERBERT WELSH, Managing Editor. 


The object of CiTy AND STATE is the advance- 
ment of good government in Philadelphia, in 
Pennsylvania, and in the country at large. This 
paper aims to represent truly the mass of the 
people, and to convey to them such facts and 
considerations about public affairs as most ser- 
iously concern them, which are now extremely 
difficult, if not wholly impossible, to arrive at. 
CITY AND STATE represents no party, faction or 
clique, and is the organ of no society, league or 
committee. It will always endeavor, however, to 
keep itself in kindly touch and in the broadest 
sympathy with every project and movement of 


honest men and women looking to the well-being | — 


of society. It aims to give the exact truth on 
all matters relating to the welfare of the city 
and State, free from bias or improper influence 
of aE kind. 

FEATURES: Summary of Principal Affairs 
of the Week ; Letters From the People; Musical 
Notes and Criticisms; Literary Notes and Book 
Reviews; Japan Weekly Letter, etc. 

Among those who have contributed or prom- 
ised articles may be mentioned the following : 
Charles J. Bonaparte, Esq., Rev. Washington 
Gladden, D. D., Prof. Henry C. Adams, George 
McAneny, Esq., Francis E. Leupp, Esq., Rev. 
W. Hudson Shaw, A. M., Hon. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Capt. John G. Bourke, U. S A., 
Hon. Seth Low, Hon. Wm. Dudley Foulke, 
Richard H. Dana, Esq., Rev. Wm. S. Rainsford, 
D. D., Hon. Carl Schurz, Richard Watson 
Gilder, Esq., and others. 

“City and State” is published every Thursday. Pub- 


lication Office, 1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Terms : 
One dollar a year ; two cents a copy. 
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OU may have asked many 

e times, ‘‘ How can I pre- 
pare for a Civil Service 
examination?’ Did you 
ever receive a satisfactory re- 
sponse? 

The large increase in the 
number of applicants for Gov- 
ernment positions has made 
it necessary to adopt a stand- 
ard that will secure employees 
sufficiently well-informed. 

Although this standard is 
not high for the candidate ot 
ordinary intelligence, still 
the applicant must be 
posted as to what the stand- 
ard is, and on what subjects 
and in what way to pursue his 
studies. 

This book presents exactly 
the information desired, so 
that the young man or young 
woman seeking a position in 
the Civil Service may work 
intelligently toward a definite 
end without having to spend 
months in hard study, and 
without having to purchase a 
whole library of text-books, 
Ordinarily the candidate 
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Needs no disguise, 


because it is free from all 
disagreeable taste and odor. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil, 


always of the highest standard of quality, is 
now prepared by a new process, whereby the 
Oil is kept from atmospheric contact from the 
beginning of the process of manufacture until 
it is safely corked up in bottles, thus prevent- 
ing contamination and excluding impurities. 


Give this new Oil a trial. Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil and see 
that the bottle --a flat, oval one-- bears our name as agents. 
Notice the date in perforated letters at bottom of the label. 


Schieffelin d> Co .New York. 





We Clip Them for You. 


NEWSPAPERS of all kinds from everywhere. Big- 

est dailies to smallest weeklies from every state. 
Also Magazines, literary, music, art and scientific Pub- 
lications, trade and class papers. All the best English 
Magazines included. Our readers are intelligent and 
keen-eyed. Give us your order for articles or com- 
ments on any subject and we will guarantee satisfac- 
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The Chicago Press Clipping Bureau, 
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36 La Salle St., Chicago. 


Only one block HOUSE q's. 
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Heat, Electric Lights, Tile Floors, Etc. 
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wastes many valuable hours, 
perhaps weeks, in ‘‘ brushing 
up’’ on subjects not required, 

One little volume contains 
all the necessary direc- 
tions for applicants, includ- 
ing blank forms of applica- 
tion, and the rules and the re- 
quirements for candidates for 
positions as copyists, clerks, 
etc. 


The publishers, Arthur 
Hinds & Co., charge only fif- 
ty cents for the book; and, 
by an arrangement with the 
management of this journal, 
offer it as a premium to every 
new cash subscriber for one 
year who states in his lette: 
either that he is preparing to 
enter the Civil Service, or that 
he is already in and is study- 
ing for promotion. Send order 
and money—either 50 cents 
for the. book alone or $1.00 
for a year’s subscription and 
the book thrown in—to 

GOOD GOVERNMENT, 

54 William Street, 


New York City. 





